INLAND    AREA    COMMAND

allotted for short periods in order to practise their bombing and
gunnery on air and sea ranges. The system was proving most
successful; the trouble was that there were not enough of them.
Their number was gradually increased and they were kept open
all the year round, but every imaginable argument was produced"
by certain landowners as to why these armament camps should
not be established on their land, or anywhere near them. In one
case the objection was that there was a nearby swannery, in
another that it was too close to the home of wildfowl, and so on
and so forth. Actually, the swans and wildfowl took little or no
notice of the aircraft, and they produced even bigger and better
eggs. Letters were written to the Press on the vandalism of the
R.A.F. The Minister and Under-Secretary were inundated with
protests. It was uphill work, fighting for efficiency in such an
atmosphere, and our motto, "Per Ardua ad Astra," could not
have been more apposite. In war such difficulties disappear, but in
peace the delays involved in breaking down opposition of this sort
are a great handicap.

Army co-operation was represented at home by four squadrons
specially trained for the purpose; there was also a school near
Salisbury where Army officers as well as pilots went through
various courses. A proportion of these pilots came from the Army
on secondment. The role of the squadrons was primarily tactical
reconnaissance and artillery observation. The tendency was,
therefore, to favour an aircraft with a very good field of vision
for the pilot who did the reconnaissance and spotting.' The single
rear gunner was there to deal with an enemy fighter, and had no
other responsibility. The pilot, like an American one-man band,
did everything else.

The Audax, quite a useful adaptation of the Hart, was in use
for Army Co-operation work at this period, but its successor was
handicapped by being specially designed to meet as many of the
task requirements as possible. The result was a machine with a
fine view but no performance, which soon proved itself incapable
of being employed in modern war.

During an army exercise on Salisbury Plain, I was taken up in
an autogiro on a reconnaissance. It was an experience which
would have been more pleasant if the vibration had not led me to
think that the rotor was about to part company with the fuselage
at any moment. We hovered here and there over what we went up
to see and subsequently landed almost stationary with hardly any
forward speed. Having disembarked, feeling rather like Harry